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EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 
By WasaBuro AsANo 


Editorial Introduction. 


We publish below a translation from the Japanese of an article by 
Dr. Wasaburo Asano which appeared in a Japanese magazine devoted to 
science. This article is interesting for several reasons. In the first place, it 
gives his impressions of phenomena occurring in England and America from 
the Japanese standpoint. Also, it gives additional evidence in regard to 
certain mediums who have been much discussed and in whom much inter- 
est has been shown. Moreover, it supplements the information in regard 
to several important happenings at Lime Street. 

Dr. Asano’s presence at Lime Street was briefly mentioned in the 
Journats for the months of August and November 1929. He attended 
two sittings at Lime Street, held on November 17th and 18th, 1928. Ac- 
cording to the Journat, Dr. Asano was the founder of a psychical re- 
search society in Japan. 

His account of the first sitting shows that when some telekenetic 
incident occurred, Dr. Asano asked in Japanese who it was. After one 
or two tries he discovered that he was talking to a friend of his who had 
died in Japan two years before. This friend spoke to him at some length 
in Japanese. Certainly there was no one present at that sitting except 
Dr. Asano who knew anything whatsoever about the Japanese language. 
This incident is inexplicable on any normal basis. 

Another striking incident described by Dr. Asano shows that at the 
same sitting he prepared fourteen cards on which were written in Japanese 
the numbers from one to fourteen. He kept possession of these cards. 
Evidently with no preliminaries in regard to them, Walter asked him to 
hand him cards from his pocket one by one. Dr. Asano picked out one 
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card and left it on the table for about ten seconds and repeated this with 
three others. Dr. Asano asked Dr. Rogers to keep them. After the sit: 
ting, Margery wrote out these four numbers correctly in Arabic figures. 
Valiantine wrote them out correctly in the Japanese ideographs. Mrs. 
Litzelmann, who was in Cambridge, wrote them out likewise in ideo 
graphs. 

Here we have a case in which the operations were carried out in a 
language unknown to anyone involved except Dr. Asano. Dr. Asano him- 
self having picked the cards out at random did not know what was on 
them. It seems impossible to explain away these circumstances in any nor’ 
mal manner. At least, we never have seen an attempted explanation that 
is even plausible. 

In the Journat for November, 1929, regret was expressed that we 
did not have Dr. Asano’s comments and impressions in regard to these 


seances in order that they might be published. We are very glad to sup 
ply that omission at the present time. 


* * * 
Communication with the Psychic World, Mediums 


Although there may still be some who scoff at the idea of a psychic 
world, the foundation of psychic science built up in the past few scores 
of years is now solid enough to meet any criticism. When we speak of 
the psychic world, it may be needless to add, we do not conceive of any- 


thing like Christian paradise or Buddhistic Nirvana. It suffices, for gen 
eral purposes, to visualize it as a realm around and within the material 
world, a realm of ether as physicists conceive. Thus, the material world 
overlaps the psychic world. It is a mistake to suppose that the two are 
scattered here and there on the same plane. 

If we understand the psychic world to be a world of inner experi 
ence, a world of infinitesimals, it is easy to see that we cannot commu 
nicate with it bare-handed, so to speak. Even radio-waves do not come 
within the realm of our sensory experiences without an antenna and a 
receiving apparatus. The same is true in regard to the psychic world. 

Though we have not yet advanced far enough to conduct our com’ 
munication with the psychic world by means of mechanical apparatus 
alone, we do have a considerable number of persons who are naturally 
fitted for this communication. They are what we call “mediums”. 

A medium is a person who has the peculiar sensitivity to mediate 
between the human world and the psychic world. In a negligible degree, 
almost everybody possesses this sensitivity, though it is better to have none 
unless it is acute. Unfortunately, we have too many unsatisfactory me’ 
diums in Japan. Western countries, especially England and America, have 
developed far superior mediums through long years of experience. 

Since the task of a medium is communication with the psychic world, 
the training consists in eliminating the consciousness of the medium him 
self so that he becomes a delicate, living machine. We call the stage of 
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perfection “the divine status” or “the state of concentration.” There are 
a variety of methods of training, varying according to countries and sects. 
But we shall not go into the subject, since it is too technical. 

I attended the World Psychic Conference in September of last year 
(1928) at London. In course of that trip, I made experiments with many 
mediums in England and America. Therefore I am fairly confident that 
my account is quite new in material and accurate in description. 


Psychic Photography of Mr. Hope 


Let us first choose the topic of psychic photography as a representa- 
tive psychic phenomencn of scientific interest. This involves the psychic 
utilization of the sensitivity of films—sensitivity which surpasses human - 
sight. It commenced its development almost seventy years ago, and even 
in Japan we have one or two mediums for this purpose. But the most 
notable of all is Mr. Hope of Crewe, England. Last year on August 19th 
I went to Crewe from London, accompanied by Dr. Taminosuke Kume 
and his sons, and experimented with Mr. Hope with great success. We 
carried two dozen plates from London in a sealed envelope. We placed 
them on the table and “magnetized” them. That is to say, five of us, in- 
cluding Mr. Hope, laid our hands on the films for about five minutes while 
Mr. Hope closed his eyes and uttered some phrases resembling prayer. 
After this, one of us (first, Dr. Kume’s son, and then myself) went into 
a dark room, opened the envelope, and put the plates into holders after 
marking them with a pencil. Mr. Hope’s method of photography was 
an extremely simple one. He followed the ordinary method of photog- 
raphy except that he seemed to concentrate for a while as he took the 
rubber-ball in his hand and laid his other hand lightly on the outside of the 
camera. After the photograph was taken, we took the plates by our- 
selves into the dark room and developed them without letting Mr. Hope 
touch the negatives at all. 

We examined the negatives and found both on Mr. Kume’s and on 
mine, fairly distinct faces of Japanese women whom we recognized. 

Mr. Hope’s methed of photography is such a simple one. But the 
result is amazing. Since he started psychic photography twenty-five years 
ago, tens of thousands of people have come to experiment with him. 
Among them there were a large number of scholars like Dr. Crookes who 
made a careful examination of the apparatus, but no one has made Mr. 
Hope stumble. Also there are several thousands of people who have had 
likenesses of their husbands or sons (whom they lost in the World War) 
teproduced on photographs in the hands of Mr. Hope. 

Most psychic photographs are in the form of portraits of the dead 
before their death, but once in a great while we observe a facsimile of 
the actual handwriting of the deceased on the photograph. 

How, then, do we account for this phenomenon of psychic photo- 
graphy? We are not yet adequately prepared to answer the question. In 
general, however, a psychic photograph is not the result of a peculiar 
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technique of a medium himself but that of a technique of a resident in 
the psychic world standing ready behind the medium to execute his func: 
tion. It will still be a long time before such a technique is acquired by us 
and becomes a part of our science. 


Physical Phenomena of Mr. Lewis 


It is Mr. Lewis who as a medium impressed me most during my 
sojourn in England. He is especially noted for “physico-psychic phenom: 
ena”, such as moving of material objects, playing of musical instruments, 
or in general, showing the influence of psychic power over matter. It is 
noteworthy that there is a large number of mediums of this kind in Europe 
and America at present. It may be that the residents of the psychic world 
are choosing this much plainer field in order to reach the masses, inas’ 
much as laymen find it easier to study than the much more delicate mental 
operations. 

It was September 7th of last year (1928) that I attended one of 
Mr. Lewis’ experiments. The place was the British College of Psychic 
Science conducted by Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie. Participants included 
Mr. Grimshaw from the United States and Mr. Hall from London and 
totalled almost a dozen. Preparations were adequate and thorough. Mr. 
Lewis was subjected to a thorough physical examination, and the labor 
atory was sealed at the door. Then Mr. Hall and I were chosen to execute 
the function of binding the medium to a chair with a rope ten yards long. 
First, we tied his right wrist to the right arm of the chair, brought the 
rope around the back of his body to his left wrist, tied it to the other arm 
of the chair, and then his arms, neck, and legs were bound tightly and 
completely several times. It took approximately twenty minutes to finish 
the preparation. 

“Please take your seats around the medium in a circle,” Mrs. McKen- 
zie commanded then, “and please alternate seats between gentlemen and 
ladies, hold your neighbor’s hands, and please sing. Ready? I shall put the 
light out.” 

It is customary to put out the light in this kind of experiment in 
physical phenomena. The reason is not that the rays of light are in the 
way, but that the heat which accompanies rays prevents the cohesion of 
ectoplasm. 

We waited hand in hand for about ten minutes in the dark, when 
the experiment began to take shape. First of all, a bell on the table began 
to ring, then a hand-organ began to play music by itself, as it were, float: 
ing freely around our seats. By means of a phosphorus light in the room, 
we could observe distinctly a white wrist of a woman. Then a necklace 
on the table left its original location and placed itself on the neck of my 
neighbor, a young woman. Suddenly a doll fell on my knees. Artificial 
flowers scattered themselves in various places. And many other things 
occurred in rapid succession. 


But the most remarkable feat of all occurred when Mr. Lewis’ coat 
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was stripped off his body through the rope and was blown outside the 
circle we formed. Then we put the light on, and observed the medium 
in the state of coma, bound as before, but audibly snoring. 

‘How is it possible that a coat is stripped through a rope?” you may 
ask. Residents of the psychic world explain this as an instance of skillful 
manipulation of two functions, dematerialization and materialization. 


‘Direct Voice’ Phenomena in Japanese 


The commonest pyschic phenomenon in Europe and America in re- 
cent years is what is called “direct voice”. The number of mediums for 
this particular phenomenon is now probably close to one hundred. This 
phenomenon is not like “Miko-kuchi-yose” in which the medium himself 
speaks, but it is the one in which the spirit of the dead speaks in the at- 
mosphere with the same voice that he used when he was alive. In Japan 
cases of this kind are rather rare, though we find a primitive type among 
“Mikos” in Korea. But in the United States the “direct voice” phe- 
nomenon is rapidly becoming a commonplace. 

During my tour through Europe and America last year, I tried ex- 
periments with about ten mediums. One of the most remarkable was the 
case of Mr. Valiantine. Just as equally remarkable was the case of Mrs. 
Crandon or “Margery” who has rapidly risen in prominence as a medium 
in the last few years. Her deceased brother Walter, speaks “out of the 
air”, fluently, as if alive, for an hour or even two. Such a striking phe- 
nomenon promises the practical use of direct voice in the future: we may 
be able to call upon residents of the next world for consultation—or even 
crack jokes with them. 

Last November (1928) when I was in Boston, I was fortunate enough 
to have the opportunity to experiment with Mr. Valiantine and Mrs. 
Crandon in the same room, and observed a most remarkable demonstration. 
The voice of a Japanese spoke to me in my own tongue. I shall quote 
essentials from the notes I took at that time. 

“17th 8:30 p.m. All sat down in the laboratory with Margery in 
the center in front of a small table. To her left sat Valiantine, then Asano, 
Dr. Rogers, Judge and Mrs. Cannon, Dr. Johnson and Dr. Crandon. As 
soon as we were in red light, Walter’s whistle was heard in the air about 
four feet from the medium’s mouth. Then a husky youthful voice said 
“Hello”. The majority of those present responded in an intimate manner 
to Walter’s greeting. At 9:10 p.m. an aluminum trumpet which was 
placed on the floor near the table started to rise in the air and touched my 
shoulder lightly three times. I immediately asked in Japanese “Who is 
it?” The answer, coming through the trumpet, was too low at first, and 
I could not understand it. But after asking again and again, I realized I 
was talking to the spirit of Yukichi Naganami who died in Osaka two 
years ago. He gave me a few messages and disappeared after saying 
‘Thank you, good-bye’.” 

The “direct voice” phenomenon is a kind of partial materialization. 
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Best result is obtained in the dark, although red light is permissible. It js 
generally the case that the spirit who appears for the first time has some 
difficulty in this “direct voice” phenomenon. So it is all the more remark: 
able that Naganami’s spirit succeeded in speaking Japanese in Boston. A 
trumpet is used only when the voice is too low. After a spirit gets ac 
customed to the phenomenon, a trumpet is no longer necessary. 

It has been proved already, and requires no more proof, that “direct 
voice” is independent of the vocal mechanism of a medium. Among many 
methods of proof, the apparatus used at Mrs. Crandon’s seems to be the 
most conclusive. The apparatus consists of a glass mouth-piece con- 
nected by rubber tube to a U-shaped test-tube in which liquid is contained. 
This liquid is affected the minute the medium utters a word. 

A Fingerprint of a Spirit 

The problem of “survival of an individuality after death” has in the 
past attracted the serious attention of modern psychic research specialists. 
Since either answer to the problem, negative or affirmative, has a very 
important bearing on other matters, the opposition has been extraordinary 
energetic. But a most important evidence for the theory has recently 
presented itself in Boston; namely, a fingerprint of a spirit made in the 
laboratory of Mrs. Crandon whom I mentioned above. 

The materialized spirit of Walter, the deceased brother of Mrs. Cran 
don, began to mark his thumb-print on dental wax in August of 1926. 
Since then approximately one hundred and fifty of such prints have been 
made. After examining these prints, specialists agreed that all of them 
were of one and the same person, though some of them were convex, some 
concave, and some were mirror-prints, a kind of print which the human 
hand is incapable of reproducing. 

Furthermore, if we compare this finger-print of Walter’s with those 
of the medium and of observers, the only resemblance we find is that Mrs. 
Crandon’s has 45% resemblance and her mother’s 70% resemblance, pre: 
sumably due to blood-relationship. Such a case of resemblance is only a 
natural thing from the standpoint of dactylology. 

The above fact alone is sufficient to enable us to infer the authenticity, 
but it was discovered in May, 1927, to make the case all the more certain, 
that those prints mentioned above were exactly identical with that of 
Walter's lifetime. Seventeen years ago (or in 1912) Walter met on a 
train trip an accident which cost his life. Since the last thing Walter 
touched in his home was a razor, his mother kept it ever since in the razor’ 
case as her son’s remembrance. She recalled it in 1927 and asked the 
New York metropolitan police to examine finger-prints on the razor. The 
thumb-print of Walter’s right hand discovered on the razor was iden’ 
tical with that which has been produced after his death. Authentic dac’ 
tylologists of many other countries concurred on this point.* 


*{Mr. Asano goes slightly beyond the facts here. The prints found on Walter's razor were 
too indistinct to permit complete comparison with the seance prints. But to the extent that 
comparison was possible, the two sets of prints have been pronounced to be not inconsistent.] 
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Last year (November 18th, 9:00 p.m.) I had occasion to have three 
thumb-prints made by Walter. The process is extremely simple. We pre- 
pare two pans, one containing hot water and the other cold. When the 
wax becomes softened in the hot water, Walter himself raises it out of the 
pan onto the table and marks his thumb on it. His materialized hand was 
visible distinctly under the red light. Since Walter himself dips the wax 
in the cold water pan to harden it, all I did was to receive the product 
from his hand when it was done. 

How are we to account for this? You can give your own answer. 
But undoubtedly this is a rarest piece of evidence for the theory of the 
survival of individuality. 


Cross Correspondence in Japanese 


Here is another interesting experiment conducted at Mrs. Crandon’s 
house. 

Thanks to the kindness of Dr. Crandon, Margery’s husband, who 
brought together for me three famous mediums, when I visited Boston 
last November, I was able to conduct a number of interesting experiments 
in a very short time. Above all, psychic correspondence in Japanese was 
of especial significance. The mediums were Mrs. Crandon, Mr. Valiantine 
(both of whom were at Dr. Crandon’s), and Mrs. Litzelmann to whom 
connection was made from Cambridge by means of telephone. 

Materials for my experiment consisted of fourteen cards on which 
were written in Japanese the numbers from one to fourteen, one on each 
card. I shuffled them and put them in my pocket. The time was Novem- 
ber 17th, 8:30 p.m. The mediums were put into the state of trance, and 
I took my seat next to Mrs. Crandon. 

As soon as we put the light out, Walter’s spirit began to speak out 
of the dark. 

‘Mr. Asano, please hand me the cards in your pocket, one by one.” 

I picked one card at random and gave it to him and he returned it 
to me after ten seconds. We repeated this four times, that is, Walter saw 
four cards. I asked Dr. Rogers to keep them. 

Walter, then, apparently communicated the numbers by some method 
to three mediums, departing from the room for a couple of minutes when 
he went to communicate to Mrs. Litzelmann. 

When we were told by the spirit of Walter that the communication 
was completed, we adjourned the meeting into the study downstairs. And 
then, Mrs. Crandon and Mr. Valiantine wrote automatically at different 
tables the communications they received from Walter. The answer of 
Mrs. Litzelmann, who was in Cambridge, was received by Dr. Rogers over 
telephone. 

The numbers which I picked at random, as we found out later, were: 
four, ten, thirteen, and three. All the mediums answered them correctly. 
Mrs. Crandon had translated them and written them in Arabic numbers, 
whereas two others copied ideographs without knowing their meanings. 
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There are four observations that occur to me in connection with the 
above experiment. 

(1) Since the specific numbers were not known to the proposer him- 
self (in this case, myself), we cannot account for it in terms of telepathy, 

(2) Is not Walter alive in the psychic world, inasmuch as his spirit 
was able to communicate the numbers which were unknown both to the 
mediums and to the proposer? 

(3) How could Mrs. Crandon, without the knowledge of Japanese 
characters, understand the meaning of the ideographs? 

(4) Will the time not come when we will use psychic communica 
tion when telegraphs and telephones are not available? 

It is high time for everybody to take up these problems more seriously, 

There are many other psychic experiments I have taken part in. But 
I shall have to omit them on this occasion. Although the above is only 
a rough sketch of recent developments in the field of psychic research, | 
hope that I have succeeded in conveying the idea of how much progress 
has already been made. 

We have still a long way to go and our interest is all the more stimw 
lated by the backwardness of the subject in this country. May there be 
many enthusiasts along this line in Japan! 


(Translated by Shigeto Tsuru) 





WILLIAM JAMES AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH* 


By RatpH Barton PERRY 


James’s interest in “psychical research” was not one of his vagaries, 
but was central and typical. He grew up in a circle in which heresies 
were more gladly tolerated than orthodoxies. Men like his father and his 
father’s friends, who were attracted to Fourierism, communism, homeop- 
athy, women’s rights, abolition, and spiritism, were not likely to have any 
prejudices against mediumship, clairvoyance, mesmerism, automatic writ- 
ing, and crystal gazing. From his youth James contemplated such 
“phenomena” without repulsion and with an open mind. (See, for in- 
stance, his review of Epes Sargent’s Planchette, written in 1869.) 

Psychical research was only one of many examples of James's fond- 
ness for excursions to the scientific underworld. This general sympathy 
with every line of inquiry, however speculative or irregular, that might 
by any chance throw light on the nature of man is illustrated by his early 
interest in phrenology. In the Principles he rejected phrenology as a 
theory, but admitted it as an art. He had also a passion for physiognomy, 
collected portraits of nis friends and of celebrities, and attempted to read 
the character from the face. Symptomatic of this same intellectual bo- 
hemianism was his interest in “the Welsh fasting girl,” reported in 1870 
and called to his attention by Garth Wilkinson. And when, in 1879, 
he prepared a course of lectures on “Exceptional Mental States,” he de- 
voted considerable time to a study of demoniacal possession and witchcraft. 

James's freedom from prejudice against theories or sects of dubious 
repute was converted into something more positive by his chivalry. He 
not only tolerated, but preferred, the despised and rejected—in movements 
as well as in men. Orthodox science was a symbol of arrogance and 
vulgar success, disposed to exaggerate its claims and to abuse its power. 
In any dispute between science and a weaker brother in which it appeared 
that science was the aggressor, James would invariably be found interven- 
ing. Hence he proposed as a suitable motto to Myer’s posthumous work 
the scriptural passage, “And base things of the world and things which 
are despised hath God chosen, yes, and things which are not, to bring to 
naught things that are.” 

A number of reasons accumulated to confirm this early and general 
predisposition in favor of psychical research. As one who approached 

psychology from the side of medicine he gave attention to the pathology 
f mind. Then, during the memorable winter of 1882-1883, he met the 


* From The Thought and Character of William James, by Ralph Barton Perry. Published 


Little, Brown and Company in association with the Atlantic Monthly Compny. Copyright 
35 by Henry James. 
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Englishmen who were the founders of the new Society for Psychical 
Research. Gurney, Myers, and Sidgwick became his intimate friends, and 
loyalty to them implied loyalty to their cause. He thus became a partisan 
of psychical research, both as officer and as soldier in the ranks. Passing 
on to more important reasons, there was a relish for the non-normal which 
was deeply rooted in James’s genius and philosophy. He was confident 
that orthodoxies, respectabilities, schematisms, unities, architectural sym- 
metries, always missed the native quality of existence. One cannot be at 
the same time fastidious and profound. His was the philosophy of the 
strong stomach and the thick skin, capable of encountering the untamed, 
unrefined, and unselected. Not only did James refuse to disparage any 
doctrine because of the “abnormality” of the channel by which it was 
communicated, but he inclined to regard normality in the hygienic or 
social sense as tending to shallowness and conventionality of opinion. In 
any case, it generated an intellectual prejudice. The following paragraph 
was written in 1897 as part of a lecture on “hysteria”: 

‘There is a deep and laudable desire of the intellect to think of the 
world as existing in a clean and regular shape. The mass of literature, 
growing more abundant daily, from which I have gathered my examples 
—consisting as it does almost exclusively of oddities. and eccentricities, 
of grotesqueries and masqueradings, incoherent, fitful, personal—is cer- 
tainly ill-calculated to bring satisfaction either to the ordinary medical 
mind or to the ordinary psychological mind. Everything here is so law- 
less and individualized that it is chaos come again; and the dramatic and 
humoring and humbugging relation of operator to patient in the whole 
business is profoundly distasteful to the orderly characters who fortu’ 
nately in every profession most abound. Such persons don’t wish a wild 
world; a world where tomfoolery seems as if it were among the elemental 
and primal forces. . . . So the universe of fact starts with the simplest 
of all divisions; the respectable and academic system, and the mere delu 
sions. Thus is the orderliness which is the great desideratum, gained for 
contemplation.” 

James felt that the critics of psychical research, like Stanley Hall, 
were obeying the dictates of a “theoretic creed,” while he, on the other 
hand, was “baldly empirical.” The rejection of phenomena for methodo- 
logical reasons is an inversion of the rightful priority. We should never 
regard phenomena as “impossible.” Furthermore, as we have seen, James 
hoped that psychical research, like other studies of abnormal phenomena, 
might throw light on the central constitution and deeper causes of human 
nature. Instead of being rejected as unscientific it should be welcomed as 
affording promise of a psychology that might be really scientific. 

James also saw in psychical research the possibility of a more kindly 
treatment of suffering humanity. It puts a more benign interpretation 
on certain phenomena, such as possession, witchcraft, hysteria, or dis 
orders of personality. They are no longer punished or reprobated, or held 
to signify moral evil. “Looking directly at the facts makes the Devil's 
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sphere seem less broad and deep.” Unquestionably, too, psychical re- 
search was connected in James’s mind with the possibility of mental healing, 
and this, in turn, with his own personal sufferings and recoveries. He 
frequently attempted such cures himself. The following exchange of 
letters with Myers is interesting on several accounts, but it is introduced 
here because it reveals a connection between James's interest in psychical 
research and his own therapeutic experiences. James has been invited 


to become president of the Society for the year 1894, and has begged off 
on the score of ill-health: 


Cambridge (Eng.), Nov. 16, 1893 
My dear James: 

I am very sorry that you are feeling ill; but a touch of something © 
is mixed with my sympathy that I may as well have out. It seems to 
me that your mental and physical disorganisation and decay is never by 
any chance perceptible to anyone but yourself; and moreover, that when 
you are actually in the presence of friends you are able to make an effort 
(if such it be) which presents you to them as a source of wisdom and 
delight—‘‘as light and life communicable”; which makes them rather wish 
that they were even as you, than grieve over any hidden malaise within 
you—and yet it seems to me that you lack one touch more of doggedness 
which would render you of even more helpfulness in the world than you 
are. Why on earth should you not in public matters act upon other 
people’s view of you and not on your own? We all wanted you to place 
your name at our head—we should have been satisfied, however little you 
had actually done; why not have let us have our way? ‘To underrate 
one’s own importance in the eyes of others may be (though rarer) as great 
a nuisance to them as it is to overrate it. We must not push you further 
now; but I warn you that we shall ask you again another year, and that 
unless we have evidence to your decrepitude from someone besides your- 
self, we shall then take it somewhat unkind if -you won't oblige us! 

Mrs. Piper is all right—and the universe is all right—and people 
will soon pay up more money to S. P. R.—and an eternity of happiness 
and glory awaits you—and I am sure Mrs. James would agree to much in 


this letter—and the dear spirits are hovering around us in the Summer 
Land. Yours always, 


F. W. H. Myers 


Cambridge, Dec. 17, 1893 
My dear Myers: 

I telegraphed you this morning “James accepts”’—the Presidency of 
the §. P. R. being understood. This is in consequence of a letter from 
Pearsall Smith informing me that the Council still desire it and regard 
it as a matter of importance. They are bent on having a King Log, so 
they shall be humored. I had no idea, when I got your first invitation, 
that it was a matter of the slightest real importance, or so regarded by 
any of you; and I much regretted to perceive, from your reply to my own 
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letter of declination, that the latter, so far as you were concerned, had 
been a genuine disappointment. Since however in that reply you treated 
the refusal as definitive and implied that its consequences were then 
evolving, I have let the matter drop from my own attention. ... To 
tell the truth I supposed the true inwardness of the offer to lie in your 
friendly wish, yours and the Sidgwicks’, to pay me a compliment; which 
friendly wish I thought almost as well acknowledged by “declined with 
thanks” as by “accepted”. 

My state of mind is also revolutionized since that time. I had a 
pretty bad spell, and know now a new kind of melancholy. It is barely 
possible that the recovery may be due to a mind-curer with whom I tried 
eighteen sittings. What makes me think so is that I am enjoying an 
altogether new kind of sleep, or rather an old kind which I have been 
bereft of for so many years that I had forgotten its existence, and con 
sidered myself sleeping as well as I ought to, and told her so, when I went 
to her, saying my only trouble was my mind . . . Two . . . other cases 
of brain-trouble, intimate friends of mine, treated simultaneously with me, 
have entirely recovered. It is a good deal of a puzzle. I should like to 
get this woman into a lunatic asylum for two months, and have every 
case of chronic delusional insanity in the house tried by her. That would 
be a real test, and if successful would have to produce some effect. | 
may possibly bring it about yet! 

My college work is all-engrossing, as ever. For a presidential address, 


even, I should be at a loss for matter. When, by the way, is such a thing 
due? Here nothing goes on but Mrs. Piper—toujours Piper! I wish 
we could unearth a little variety. I appreciate your strictures . . . as 
to the absence of doggedness in me, but you must remember that tenacity 
like yours is what puts you in the immortal galaxy which I have already 
previously enumerated, and that if it were a common possession, you 
would Icse your distinction Yours ever, 


Wo. JAMES 


The ultimate result of James's treatments were almost invariably 
negative, and the theories by which mental healers supported their prac- 
tices were entirely repugnant to his mind; but belief that help for suffering 
mankind might be hoped for in that direction was to him a sufficient reason 
for giving psychotherapy of every sort a fair opportunity to prove itself. 

Finally, we have to note that for James the idea of consciousness 
“beyond the margin” or “below the threshold” was a metaphysical hypo 
thesis of the first importance. This hypothesis afforded an experimental 
approach to religion, and constituted the only hopeful possibility of 
giving scientific support to a supernaturalistic faith. 

The Society for Psychical Research was founded in 1882, the year 
of James's residence in London and of his close contact with those who, 
like Gurney, Myers, and the Sidgwicks, were primarily responsible for 
its success. James became a member in 1884, and remained a member 
until his death. He was a vice president for eighteen years, and president 
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in 1894-1895 and 1895-1896. The American Society was founded in 
1884, and like the parent society it borrowed repute from the distinguished 
names of its officers and members. In 1884, James wrote: “We are 
founding here a ‘Society for Psychical Research, under which innocent 
sounding name ghosts, second sight, spiritualism and all sorts of hobgoblins 
are going to be ‘investigated’ by the most high-toned and ‘cultured’ 
members of the community.” Such men as Stanley Hall, E. C. Pickering, 
H. P. Bowditch, C. S. Minot, W. Watson, J. M. Peirce, Asa Gray, 
W. T. Harris, Simon Newcomb, G. §. Fullerton, and Josiah Royce, as 
well as James himself, were among the early supporters and workers. It 
published its Proceedings once a year and continued to do so through 
1890. 

James’s idea of the policy which should govern a Society for Psychical 
Research is stated in a letter of 1885: “I take it the urgent thing . . . is 
to ascertain in a manner so thorough as to constitute evidence that will 
be accepted by outsiders, just what the phenomenal conditions of certain 
concrete phenomenal occurrences are. Not till that is done, can spiritual- 
istic or anti-spiritualistic theories be even mooted. I’m sure that the 
more we can steer clear of theories at first, the better . . . ‘Facts’ are 
what are wanted.” 

During the next few years James himself investigated and reported 
on such topics as hypnosis, mediumistic phenomena, and automatic writing. 
In 1889, he became the American representative of the committee formed 
by the International Congress of Experimental Psychology to make a 
census of hallucinations. Early in 1887 Richard Hodgson came over from 
England as permanent secretary of the American Society. But the bur- 
den upon James continued to be heavy,—a burden upon his purse as well 
as upon his time,—and in 1890 it was decided to unite the American 
with the British Society, Hodgson to maintain an office as that Society’s 
representative in Boston. It was in this mood of retrenchment that James 
heard from Davidson of steps taken to promote the work in New York: 

Cambridge, Dec. 13, 1890 
My dear Davidson: 


I have just seen Hodgson who gives an account of what seems to have 
been a very enthusiastic meeting, and shows me your proposed circular— 
telling me with some disappointment, which I confess that I share, that 
you seem rather to be forming an independent New York organization. 
I beg you to do nothing conclusive until you have carefully weighed the 
following reasons . . . 

(1) The only Society worth lifting one’s finger for must be one for 
investigation of cases, not for theoretic discussion—for facts, and not yet 
for philosophy. The name “S. P. R.” has been sadly discredited by certain 
literary and spiritualistic societies in western cities. 

(2) Investigation demands someone who will give his whole time to 


what is mainly drudgery. Hodgson now gives all his time, and employs 
a clerk in addition... 
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(3) Suppose that in New York you could find a worker of the sort 
required, it would be a sheer waste of his power to work independently 
of Hodgson,—they ought to share their materials and divide their labor 
. . . The great use of the English Society in my eyes is that it is a central 
bureau in charge of proved experts, towards which all threads converge, 
thereby providing for a maximum of facts behind conclusions. 

(4) A separate society in New York would be a sort of fire in the 
rear, competing with us for evidence, and interfering in other ways . 

(5) But you don’t mean a separate society of course. You mean, 
I suppose, a branch coGdrdinate with what you supposed to be the Boston 
branch, and founded as a concession to local pride, with a view to rousing 
more New York enthusiasm. 

(6) To this I say, “there is now no Boston branch.” When the 
American Society for Psychical Research was founded, local branches 
were formed in New York, Philadelphia and Boston (the Society was 
organized in Philadelphia, as a matter of history. The Philadelphia branch 
died first, then the New York branch, and a year ago the Boston branch 
died, leaving its members all over the country to join the London S. P. R. 
if they would. The London Council simply continued to keep their office 
in Boston. I am sure they would be too happy to move it and Hodgson 
to New York, if someone else there proved a genuine investigator, or 
if money were forthcoming. . . You must remember that every consider’ 
able donation which we have had since the beginning has been from 
Boston, with one exception from Philadelphia. 

(7) If the New Yorkers are willing to give money there is one 
way, and only one, in which at present it seems to me to be likely to do 
much scientific good, and that is paying for experimental or observational 
work to be done by Hodgson on people at a distance, covering, inter alia, 
his traveling expenses. 

(8) It seems to be quite absurd, when our existing organization just 
as it stands is crippled for this (its most important work) for lack of funds, 
to rally a crowd of people to the cause, and then divert their funds into 
any other channel. 

I trust therefore, in conclusion, that your committee will not think 
of recommending anything but an enlargement of the American branch 
as it stands, and a disbursement of donations thereto . . . Don’t, for 
Heaven’s sake, get people to subscribe the precious dollars, and then go 
to work to reduplicate machinery which already costs far too much. . . . 
You couldn't inflict a worse blow on the cause... 

Please read this letter to your committee. I cannot but think that 
what I say ought to carry a good deal of weight. I care nothing myself 
for either Boston or New York, but I do care to make psychic research 
effective. For that, there is but one way, strengthen the existing organi’ 
zation . . . Too busy for more! beloved Tomasso! Yours ever, 


W. J. 
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James's correspondence with Myers during this period reveals the 
pressure of his duties and the somewhat ruthless demands made upon him 
from across the water. Thus Myers wrote on January 12, 1891: 

“IT have read Vol. I and part of Vol. II of your Psychology with 
deep interest, and much admiration. I am extremely glad that you have 
written this big and good book, and I trust that it will become both 
bigger and better in many a future edition . . . I believe that with a. 
view (a) to the good of mankind (b) even to your own ultimate fame, 
it is essential that a main part of your energy shall henceforth be devoted 
to these S. P. R. inquiries. As a professional psychologist you can work 
them in with admittedly orthodox speculation far more easily than (say) 
a physiologist like Richet. You can take things in your psychological . 
stride at which the physiological horse will shy for many a year to 
come . . . I do not regret your efforts—I don’t mind your having to speak 
constantly at meetings, to interview informants, to write letters, etc. . . . 
You may not like it, but I am sure it is the right thing! And far more 
important than teaching students ordinary textbook facts. Don’t kill your- 
self—lay as many golden eggs as you can—but never mind if the S.P.R. 
does give you a great deal of trouble. It is out of that trouble that your 
main usefulness and fame will spring . . . 

“Not one single member of our small group (Richet and I count 
up less than twenty in all the world)—the group who are going for the 
discovery of this century, viz., scientific proof of man’s survival—not 
one single member, I say, is on the whole so well situated as you for the 
successful pushing of the inquiry. Remember that in spite of our indi- 
vidual inferiority to Darwin, our collective work is far more important 
than Darwin’s: in so far as the evolution of a boundless spiritual future is 
more important than the evolution of a finite terrene past.” 

In the margin of this letter James wrote: “Myers is the stuff out of 
which world-renewers are made. What a despot!” His reply indicates 
that while he could admire Myers’s singleminded devotion to the cause 
he could not emulate it: 

“T always feel guilty in your presence, and am, on the whole, glad 
that the broad ocean rolls between us for most of the days of the year .. . 
I find . . . that narratives are a weariness, and I must confess that the 
reading of narratives for which I have no personal responsibility is almost 
intolerable to me . . . Of course I wholly agree with you in regard to the 
ultimate future of the business, and fame which will be the portion of him 
who may succeed in naturalizing it as a branch of legitimate science. I 
think it quite on the cards that you, with your singular tenacity of pur- 
pose, and wide look at all the intellectual relations of the thing, may live 
to be the ultra-Darwin yourself. Only the facts are so discontinuous so 
far that possibly all our generation can do may be to get ‘em called 
‘facts’. I’m a bad fellow to investigate on account of my bad memory 
for anecdotes and other disjointed details. Teaching of students will have 
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to fill most of my time, I foresee; but of course my weather eye will 
remain open upon the occult world.” 

The vicissitudes of the American Branch of the Society, and James's 
responsibilities and discouragements, appear in a letter to Sidgwick: 


Cambridge, Nov. 8, 1895 
My dear Sidgwick: 

I wrote Myers a hurried line two days ago to say that Hodgson had 
arrived here without funds, and that the treasury of the branch was 
empty. I wrote Myers in the early summer that the estimated deficit for 
1895 would be $1000. . . . I can advance money for pressing needs, 
The circular for a “fund” will be issued after the Piper Proceedings 
appears. I myself hope little or nothing from it—but miracles sometimes 
happen and the only thing is to try. I still believe that you will have to 
decide finally whether to stop the branch here or contribute at least 
$1000 a year. I fear the Eusapia business may prove a blow to our pros’ 
perity for a while, even though Hodgson’s withers are unwrung thereby. 
It has been a bad blow to my own faith in expertness and the effects of 
education in these matters, to see Lodge and Myers so precipitate in 
publication, not to say conclusion. You, as usual, have saved yourself by 
holding your tongue, and nobody, not even I, knows what you thought, 
and I have understood all along that Mrs. Sidgwick was in doubt. The 
worst of it is that the rabble that now catch up the laugh would have 
been the first to be deceived had they seen the phenomena... . I shall 
try to get out some remarks that may serve as a presidential address, and 
have them in your hands early in January. This is a somewhat autumnal 
letter. The November wind rustles the dead leaves, and the springtide 
is far away!!! If only we could get up here some variation upon Piper! 
Best regards to you both, from yours always truly 


Wma. JAMes. 


How unfailing was the enthusiasm of Frederic Myers, and how 
dificult it must have been for any friend to fall away so long as he was 
alive, appear from the pair of letters which follow. Myers was at work 
on the volumes which appeared in 1903 under the title of Human Person 
ality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. His mind naturally reverted to 
the autumn of 1893 when he had visited James in his Cambridge house 
for the study of Mrs. Piper, that “insipid Prophetess” who played so 
important a part in the unrolling “drama” of psychical research. 


Cambridge, Jan. 19, 1897 
Dear Myers: 

It is long since I have written you a word of friendliness. The 
struggle for existence seems to reduce all of articulation to the mechanical 
expression of immediate wants. But now that the New Year is begitr 
ning, I feel moved to waft toward you a sentimental greeting. How goes 
on the book? The great book, I mean, on “Subliminal Consciousness”? 
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I can warrant an immense sale for it in this country. Not a week passes 
that I don’t get either a verbal or written inquiry as to what I think of 
Hudson’s Law of Psychic Phenomena. That wretched abortion seems 
to have had the greatest literary success since Trilby. It evidently sup- 
plies a need which must be supplied in some way, and which your forth- 
coming book will supply in a worthy way. I am more and more per- 
suaded that times are ripe for you to make a great impression. But 
publish the volumes separately, tone down your transmundane enthu- 
siasm in the first one, and reserve all lyrical outbursts for the last pages 
of the second; where they will crash in with full effect, the reader having 
been unsuspectingly led up from one step to another until at last the full 
view bursts upon his vision, and he finds that he must take it in. Hodg-. 
son’s devotion to Mrs. Piper is a real monstrosity of patience. From 
the neuro-pathological point of view I should say that he was now in the 
stage of complete systematization of his delusion concerning Phinuit, 
George & Co. It is now a scaffolding of interlinked hypotheses, and 
speaking seriously, there is no doubt but on his ordinary friends he makes 
this impression. In strict science I imagine the work now being done is 
the most important that yet has been done by him. But it is fearfully 
tedious to a mere hearer, and I am much afraid will get few readers 
careful enough to do justice to all points it covers. . . 


* >? 


I am in better accord with my duties this year than for many a year 


past, have got rid of all practical psychology and am having a seminary in 
Kant for the first time, which I enjoy. I have just finished correcting 
the proofs of a little volume of collected essays, which I will send you 
as soon as it appears to put upon your shelves. (The Will To Believe 
and Other Essays.) You have probably read them all already. I groan 
constantly at my inability to read much or to remember anything. But 
what’s the use of complaining? Schiller spent the Christmas holidays 
with us, and I find him a most peculiarly delightful fellow. His philosophy 
and mine run abreast in an altogether gratifying way to me. Good-bye, 
old boy. . . . Please give my very best regards to Mrs. Myers, to whom 
my wife would send hers if she were in the house, and believe me, 
cher maitre, always affectionately your disciple and friend. 
Wo. JAMES. 


My dear James: Cambridge (Eng.), Feb. 3, 1897 


All your words are stimulating and delightful:—all your advice is 
good! I wish that there were more people like you, and that I were one 
of them! - I like to think of you as untired and unworried, and sailing 
smoothly along the current of your blest Eternity. I also am happy;— 
too happy, I fear!—in danger of losing strength and fibre among soft 
affections and prosperities of earth, and a too luxurious and contented 
hope of heaven. I feel in myself the growth of the characteristic vices 
o: the new era of revelation—a tendency to a quietism without sanctity, 
and a gnosticism without intellectual effort. As the great deliverance ap- 
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proaches me, I find myself already watching with a sombre exaltation the 
symptoms of decay, and saying inwardly: 
But since the longed-for day is nigh, 
And scarce a God could stay us now; 
till the anticipation takes me prematurely from labour into a land of 
dreams. ... 

I have had (two) pleasures lately connected with America. One, a 
delightful time with your brother at Aston Clinton, where in a long 
walk together I seemed to be allowed somewhat nearer to him than here’ 
tofore. Another, the appointment of Lyman Gage, whom I really loved 
when at Chicago, to the Secretaryship of the Treasury. . . . And mean- 
time the great Piper dream unrolls itself, now not without responsive psy’ 
chical contribution (as Hodgson will tell you) from this side of the 
Atlantic also; and we hear from the mouths of sucklings, and in broken 
stammer, the first authentic message from outside the sphere of earthly 
air. Beneath a strange disguising these are mighty days; remember them 
well! for we shall be called upon to tell the story long hence in an un 
imaginable world. 

Kindest, warmest remembrances from us both to your wife! I shall 
not forget her gracious welcome on September 9, 1893, when in the midst 
of all her fatigue and her settling down after long absence, she accepted 
as guests not only Richard Hodgson and myself, but also that insipid 
Prophetess, that tiresome channel of communication between the human 
and the divine... . Yours always, 


F. W. H. Myers 


During Myers’s last illness the two friends were much together. In 
1900 they were fellow guests in Richet’s chateau at Carqueiranne in the 
French Riviera. ‘When Myers died on January 17, 1901, in Rome, 
James and his wife were staying at the Hotel Primavera with him.* After 
Myers’s death James's first thought was to exalt his memory. He regarded 
Myers’s speculations as “fragmentary and conjectural,” but “laborious and 
praiseworthy”; and “knowing how much psychologists as a rule have 
counted him out from their profession,” he felt the more impelled to offer 
his personal tribute. Thereupon he prepared one of his characteristic 
memorials, entitled “Frederic Myers’ Services to Psychology,” in which 
he both praised Myers and at the same time restated his views of psy’ 
chology. Myers, he said, was a leader in the new “romantic” school of 
psychology: “The menagerie and the madhouse, the nursery, the prison, 
and the hospital have been made to deliver up their material. The 
world of mind is shown as something infinitely more complex than was 
suspected; and whatever beauties it may still possess, it has lost at any 
rate the beauty of academic neatness.” 


* Dr. Axel Munthe, who was also present and describes the scene, says that James sat just 
outside the door, overwhelmed with grief, but waiting with notebook and pencil to receive the 
message that Myers had promised to send after his death. Story of San Michele, 1931, 371-3. 
The reader who would like to form his impression of “spirit return” as applied to James 
himself may read “From William James,” in Unpopular Review, IV (1915). 
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Myers was not only a representative of this new and freer spirit in 
psychology, but created a bold hypothesis, that of a wider subliminal and 
extra-liminal consciousness, of which “the whole system of consciousness 
studied by the classical psychology is only an extract.” He had shown 
great power of generalization in bringing under this unifying conception 
a wide range of phenomena, including “unconscious cerebration, dreams, 
hypnotism, hysteria, inspirations of genius, the willing-game, planchette, 
crystal gazing, hallucinatory voices, clairvoyance, thought-transference, 
even ghosts and other facts more doubtful.” But while James felt the 
liveliest sympathy with this hypothesis, which was so like his own, and 
with its author’s promiscuous and robust interest in living nature, he 
was nevertheless quite aware that the foundations were insecure. As he 
remarked, apropos of the posthumous work on Human Personality and © 
Its Survival, “the piles driven into the quicksand are too few for such a 
structure.” 

James never abandoned psychical research. In 1909 he published the 
most ambitious of all his investigations in this field, a voluminous report 
on “Mrs. Piper’s Hodgson-Control”; and later in the same year, and less 
than a year before his death, he published a popular article entitled ““The 
Confidences of a “Psychical Researcher.’ Such, in brief, is the history 
of James’s participation in psychical research. What was his conclusion? 

In the first place, it is important to remember that for James this 
more or less extra-scientific domain of investigation was continuous with 
psychopathology and abnormal psychology. He had seen phenomena such 
as hypnotism, hysteria, and multiple personality removed from the realm 
of charlatanry and superstition and brought within the pale of science; 
and he saw no reason why the phenomena that were still outlawed should 
not undergo a like change. In the late autumn of 1896 he began a course 
of eight lectures on “Abnormal Mental States” before the Lowell In- 
stitute in Boston. The subjects of the lectures were: “Dreams and 
Hypnotism,” ‘‘Hysteria,” ““Automatisms,” “Multiple Personality,” “De- 
moniacal Possession,” ‘Witchcraft,’ “Degeneration,” and “Genius.” 
These lectures were never written out, but the notes that remain indicate 
the wealth of their material and the profusion of concrete illustration 
with which they were made palatable to the audience. He made the fol- 
lowing allusion to the field that lay beyond: 

“(I am) at the portal of psychical research, into which I said I 
would not enter. But I suppose that it would be over-cautious in me, 
and disappoint some of my hearers if I did not say here frankly what I 
think of the relations of the cases I have dwelt on to these supernormal 
cases. I put forth my impression merely as such, and with great diffidence; 
the only thing I am absolutely sure of, being the extreme complication 
of the facts. 

“Some minds would see a marvel in the simplest hypnosis—others 
would refuse to admit that there was anything new even if one rose from 
the dead. They would either deny the apparition, or say you could find 
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a full explanation of it in Foster’s Physiology. Of these minds one pur 
sues idols of the tribe, another of the cave. Both may be right in respec 
to a portion of the fact. I myself have no question that the formula o: 
dissociated personality will account for the phenomena I have brought 
before you. Hypnotism is sleep. Hysteria is obsession, not by demons, 
but by a fixed idea of the person that has dropt down—Janet’s phrase 
suffices here. But to say that is one thing and to deny any other range 
of phenomena is another. Whether supernormal powers of cognition in 
certain persons may occur, is a matter to be decided by evidence. If they 
can occur, it may be that there must be a chink. The hypnotic condition 
is not in itself clairvoyant, but is more favorable to the cause of clair- 
voyance or thought transference than the waking state. So alternate 
personality, the tendency for the self to break up, may, if there be spirit 
influences, yield them their opportunity ... and if there were real 
demons, they might possess only hysterics. Thus each side may see a 
portion of the truth.” 

What he had to say on this subject in the Principles is contained 
in the chapters on “Hypnotism” and on “The Consciousness of Self.” 
Hypnotism he treats as an acknowledged fact. Here James argues that 
the explanation by suggestion will not suffice, and defends the Salpétriére 
theory of a specific state of trance as necessary to account for the sub 
ject’s hyper-suggestibility. In connection with “The Consciousness of 
Self” he discusses dissociation, somnabulism, hysteric anaesthesia and 
amnesia, multiple and alternating personality, subconsciousness, and trance 
phenomena. It is in this context that he declares himself persuaded that 
the mediumistic control may be “different from any possible waking self 
of the person.” Here is the breach or “chink” through which such hypo- 
theses as telepathy, clairvoyance, and spiritism may enter. It is thus esset- 
tial to the understanding of James’s interest in psychical research to bear 
in mind that he regarded it as an extension of abnormal psychology and 
psychopathology. 

There remains the question of James’s final verdict on the residual, 
the “supernormal,” phenomena. As compared with the average man he 
was rather more than less sensitive to the vulgarity and scandal which 
frequently attended mediumistic and spiritistic “manifestations.” He 
was perfectly aware of the imposture that was commonly practised, and re 
garded the greater part of the alleged revelations as “rubbish”. He was 
especially disgusted and disillusioned by the seances held with Eusapia 
Palladino, the Italian medium who visited New York in 1909.* Writing 
the following year to his friend Theodore Flournoy, James said: ““Eusapia’s 
visit to America has not been a success from the point of view of investi’ 
gation. Poor Carrington had to promise her enormous pay, and to raise 
the money he had to give sittings to every idle rich person who asked 
for them, hoping to invite some serious experts gratis with the surplus. 


* Brought by Hereward Carrington, James had become interested in her through Richet 
when he occupied the latter’s chateau in 1900. 
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But the experts became suspicious of him, and six or eight of them raised 
money elsewhere and (had) some sittings by themselves, which in the 
end ceased without producing any unanimous results. They disagreed as 
to methods, and made Eusapia angry, and the whole thing ‘fell through.’ 
. . . Eusapia’s type of performance is detestable—if it be not fraud 
simulating reality, it is reality simulating fraud.”+ 

Among his friends of the Society James was perpetually expressing 
not only his weariness of the whole business, but his skepticism. He was 
especially insistent that the Society should accumulate authentic data and 
reserve judgment as to their interpretation. Writing to Myers in 1892, 
he said: “Yours of the 10th received, bristling as usual with ‘points’ and 
applications of the spur. This galled jade, however, will not wince. The - 
good years shall devour me, flesh and fell, or ere I write a paper of an 
expository and historical nature for that Chicago Congress. ‘What we 
want is facts, not popular papers, it seems to me; and until the facts 
thicken, papers may do more harm than good. ‘Professional’ opinion 
won't be conciliated by popular expositions, but only by S. P. R. Proceed- 
ings, and my feeling is that you and the Sidgwicks might as well save 
your thunder.” 

In 1906, when James was at work preparing his report on the “Piper 
Hodgson-Control,” he felt only doubt, which he expressed to Flournoy: 
“I have undertaken to co6rdinate a lot of stuff that is now coming out 
through Mrs. Piper, purporting to be from Hodgson, in order to make 
areport. There is a great amount of subliminal automatism involved, but 
I suspect that the residual doubt will always remain as to whether it may 
not be a very amnesic extract of the real Hodgson trying to communicate. 
It will be sad indeed if this undecided verdict will be all that I can reach 
after so many years. Ars longa, indeed!” 

And yet, in spite of all, James believed. He committed himself quite 
flatly both in the Report and in the “Confidences.” It was a belief with- 
out proof—the cumulative effect of experiences no one of which was 
altogether cleared of doubt. “Theoretically” he was, like Sidgwick, no 
“further” than he had been at the beginning, twenty-five years before. 
But after long experience, in spite of having become more skilled in the 
detection of fraud and more apt to suspect it, he “found himself believing” 
that there was “something in it’—a residuum of supernormal knowledge, 
a pattern of mentality not admitted by orthodox science; or, if one pre- 
fers, a form of “fraud” and “bosh” so voluminous and so characteristic 


+ This case brought to a head James's disagreement with Miinsterberg over the issue of 
psychical research. James regarded Miinsterberg as representing the closed mind of science, 
while Miinsterberg retaliated with the charge of mysticism. Miinsterberg’s “exposure” of 
Eusapia appeared in the Metropolitan Magazine for Feb. 1910. Royce derived a certain mis- 
chievous joy from the spectacle, and circulated the following verses among his friends:— 

“Eeny, meeny, miney, mo, 

Catch Eusapia by the toe, 

If she hollers that will show 
That James's theories are not so.” 
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that even under that name it requires an explanation which would violate 
the categories of established psychology. 

Furthermore, James had a hypothesis for which he claimed a “dra- 
matic probability’—an impression of things, left upon his mind by his 
familiarity with the phenomena. He tended “instinctively to picture the 
situation as an interaction between slumbering faculties in the automatist’s 
mind and a cosmic environment of other consciousness of some sort which 
is able to work upon them.” There is on the subject’s side a “will to 
personate,” so that the revelations from his subconscious mind assume the 
form of a “control” or “possession”. Whether there is from without 
a corresponding “will to communicate”, as the spiritists maintain, James 
hesitated to say. He suggested, following Fechner, that the individual 
might survive in traces of his action left in the outer world, and that the 
so-called “spirit” might be a revival of the individual through a systematic 
excitation of these traces, as memory is revived from an excitation of 
cerebral traces. This speculation was at best an aid to the imagination. 
Out of James's experience with psychical research only “one fixed con 
clusion dogmatically” emerged, namely, that “there is a continuum of 
cosmic consciousness, against which cur individuality builds but accidental 
fences, and into which our several minds plunge as into a mother-sea or 
reservoir.” 

This theory was unverified in any sense that would be acceptable to 
science. It was unsupported by experiment, and afforded no basis for 
control or prediction. It left many questions unanswered. But it was 
the same theory which he had broached in dealing with the topic of 
immortality, and to this theory he again returned in his final metaphysical 
and religious conclusions. James accepted it, in short, as a generalization 
which most nearly satisfied all the manifold requirements of a philosophy, 


providing both for the facts of experience and for the subjective demands 
of the moral subject. 
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YOGA AND WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY 


Yoca AND WEsTERN PsycHo.ocy, by Geraldine Coster. 
(Oxford University Press. 248 pp. $2.00.) 


This small handbook is in many ways so remarkable that it should be 
on the reference-shelf of those who hope to see a more intelligent and wide- 
spread knowledge of psychic matters in the Occident before much time has 
passed. If there are reasons why the book is not so helpful as its author 
plainly intended it to be, there is still much matter in it which will repay 
study, and many suggestions which may be followed down by the indi- 
vidual student according to his comprehension and leisure. 

Miss Coster is the author of an earlier work, Psycho-Analysis for 
Normal People, which was, in its way, extremely heartening. In it she gave 
signs that she realized how extravagant many of the claims and theories of 
psycho-analysis are, that its field was limited at best, and its successful 
practice almost entirely dependent on the well-balanced character of the 
practitioner of this system of therapy. 

In her recent book she goes farther, and this is the main reason for its 
value. It is rare to find a student of that modern “Queen of the Sciences”, 
psychology, who knows that there is an established, ancient, and acute 
study of the human mind and soul in the Orient. Most of our psycholo- 
gists have no more than heard its name, and mention that name merely to 
scoff at it, referring to it as pseudo-mysticism, “‘resignationism”’, “escapism”’, 
and other terms of contemporary disgust. Yet here is an author who not 
only knows much about the Indian science of Yoga, but who undertakes a 
careful comparison of it with the Occidental therapy of the mind; and it is 
by no means the western attack on the problems of the individual which 
comes off most frequently as the better system. 

Furthermore, the tone in which she writes is admirable. ‘There is 
none of the cocksureness which riddles most books on practical psychology. 
On the contrary, Miss Coster shows the true humility of the serious stu- 
dent, nor does she ever arrogate to herself final knowledge or an ex 
cathedra tone. Quite simply she says, in her introduction, “As so often 
happens when two vast subjects of learning need to be correlated, the work 
is left undone because each subject is in itself the study of a lifetime, and 
no one person feels he has sufficient grasp of the two to venture on a 
comparison .. . One way out of such an impasse is for some individual 
possessing a partial knowledge of both subjects to have the boldness to 
make a humble beginning.” And with this she sets about the comparison 
between the mental science of the East and of the West. 
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Unfortunately, when her generous impulse has been appreciated, her 
unusual and welcome tone gratefully accepted, there is little more, except 
for incidental hints here and there, for which we can thank her. For the 
purpose she assigns herself in her comparative study is one which is im 
possible of accomplishment: “It may be that the new psychological self- 
knowledge of the west, strengthened by the old psychological self-knowledge 
of the east, will eventually give to some people an experimental proof of 
the reality of the world behind the drop curtain.” 

Now it is not hard to demonstrate that for such experimental proof 
“the new psychological self-knowledge of the west” is not only unnecessary, 
it is a deterrent; nor can these two sciences ever be made to supplement 
and strengthen each other as the author hopes. For in spite of all the 
parallels she believes she has found between them, in spite of the many 
things which the east says to its students and which are said also, though 
less compactly and expertly, in the science of the west, the two 
things are essentially incompatible in their aims. This Miss Coster does 
not see; on the contrary, she is at considerable pains to prove that their 
aims are identical—a lost labor if ever there was one. In spite of all her 
lopping off of limbs, her twisting, distorting and crowding the science 
of the east to fit into the procrustean bed of psycho-analysis, it simply can 
not be made to fit; for as is well-known, it is the aim of psycho-analysis to 
reconcile its patients to the world around them—the very world which the 
Indian science calls Maya, or Illusion; while the goal of Yoga is to divorce 
or free the soul from its belief in and dependence on the surrounding world. 
This is more than a difference which can be explained away as due to 
climate, scarcity of food, unhappy history—the indications which this book 
throws out very casually and glancingly whenever this fundamental differ: 
ence seems about to become too intrusive to be overlooked. The differences 
are so vital and fundamental that no structures erected on them can ever 
more than superficially resemble each other. 

But if this is kept in mind, so that no false hopes of the sort arise 
from the book’s reading, there is much here of value, and not the least 
valuable item is the fact that this straightforward and admirable author 
knows that there is a great region of mental and spiritual phenomena which 
the western world denies or dismisses; she puts in an excellent plea that 
such phenomena should not be overlooked or explained away. She has 
obviously submitted herself to the Yoga training, and, in spite of the fact 
that there is internal evidence that she has not always quite understood 
what probably came to her largely through the medium of the printed 
page—as when, for instance, she paraphrases the Indian doctrine of Savi’ 
kalpa and Nirvikalpa, meditation with and without “seed”, she says in 
passing “Thus, in concentrating on some object such as seed” and goes 
on, plainly content that she has adequately covered this extensive field— 
still she has had experiences which lead her to write courageously, “From 
my personal experience, small and fragmentary though it be, I am certain 
that there is a region beyond that painted drop-scene which forms for so 
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many the boundary of this life; and that it is penetrable and susceptible 
of exploration.” 

For such sentences as these the book is worth cherishing. Not all the 
overestimation of western psychology—or of its future, to be fair; not even 
the fairly frequent occurrence of the usual occidental mistake of taking the 
claims made by the Yoga Sutras and their commentators as being largely 
metaphorical, fully cancel the genuine value of a book appearing at this 
time—and from such a publisher as the Oxford University Press—which 


insists on the reality of powers of the mind which most western psycholo- 
gists today are content to ignore or deny. 





V.S. M. 


A PRIVATE RESEARCH CIRCLE 
Deatu’s Door Ayar, by J. V. H. (London: Rider) $2.00 255 pp. 


From South Africa comes a little bock which will please many readers 
for many reasons. The “J. V. H.” under the title stands for not one author 
but three—Mr. and Mrs. Victor James, and a mysterious ““H” who has 
been the scribe for a group investigating psychic and spiritual phenomena 
occurring through the mediumship of Mrs. James. 
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ts The tone of the book is pleasant and cultivated. This group has 
we worked together for so long, received what they justifiably consider such 
id unmistakable proofs of survival and of the communication of friends no 
longer with them, that the usual defiant or belligerent note which mars 
ar a book of this type is entirely absent. Instead we have a friendly record 
Fer Wo the sittings which have taken place over a period of years, anecdotes 
~ fof Mrs. James’ persoral experience, here and there a document providing 
‘* } confirmatory matter, and chapters on conditions of life ‘n the other world, 
‘Yel 'T of the communicators’ opinion of such problems as the wisdom of capital 
.. | punishment, the way to safeguard circles against imposter-spirits, of the 
TSC] attitude to take in order to receive the best communications. (This circle, 
a for instance, dispenses with the opening prayer and hymns which so many 
a development circles insist upon, feeling that to use them inclines to produce 
* one certain atmosphere, whereas they preferred to go forward in a spirit 
ia of straightforward inquiry, letting come what would. Their results have 
4 Pbeen most fortunate, and the communications received often religious 
fact fin tone.) 
tood Excellent common sense is used in the short chapter called “Proofs 
nted of Identity”. The fact that the J. V. H. sitters have invariably demanded 
>a B the best possible proofs from those communicators who wished to use their 
S  Fcircle seems never to have alienated any honest friend or stranger, but 
8° Brather to have brought those glad to present their “credentials” in a state 
ld— F much like gratitude for this valuable discrimination. 
ae Although this circle has received work of every possible type, from 
ca the early table-rappings to direct-voice without trumpet or trance, even 
or s 


the most rigidly scientific reader could hardly fail to find internal evidence 
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of good faith and alert observation in this book to lift it definitely above 
the class of document which the sceptic mind finds so worthlessly 
“credulous”. Mr. Stanley De Brath, “in the eightieth year of his age and 
forty-first year of study”, provides a moving foreword. 


mn P. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIR OLIVER LODGE 


A BrpuioGraPpHy OF Sim Otiver Lonce, F.R.S. Compiled by 
Theodore Besterman, with a Foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge. 
(Oxford University Press, 1935. 219 pp.) 


Admirers of Sir Oliver Lodge’s work in psychical research will want 
to place this bibliography on their shelves beside his autobiography Past 
Years, and the volume of Letters from Sir Oliver Lodge which Mr. J. 
Arthur Hill published in 1931. The bibliography supplements the two 
earlier books with the factual background needed to show the range and 
extent of Sir Oliver’s work and present a rounded portrait of a scientific 
career unsurpassed in our day. Mr. Besterman has done his work with 
thoroughness and skill, and the publishers have provided a stately format. 

Rather curiously, it did not occur to Mr. Besterman, apparently, to 
consult the index to this JourNaL, where he would have found a number 
of items that would seem to belong in his list. The most noteworthy is 
probably the article on Professor Richet which appeared, in French, in the 
Revue Métapsychique for July-August 1922; this was published in English, 
together with Sir Oliver’s translation of the article to which he was reply: 
ing, in this JourNAL for October 1922. Other articles reprinted in the 
JourNna and not found by Mr. Besterman are “The Reality of Our 
Survival”, in St. Martin’s Review, April 1927 (Journat, July 1927); a 
letter on Jean Guzik and physical phenomena, in Light of October 6, 
1923 (JournaL, February 1924); and the second part of “The Case for 
Psychical Research”, The Outline, December 3, 19277 (JourNnat, January 
1928; the first part is numbered DCCCCLXXXV in Mr. Besterman’s list). 

Sir Oliver's article on Professor Hyslop at the time of his death is not 
noticed by Mr. Besterman (Journat, October 1920; different from Sir 
Oliver's article in $.P.R. Journal). Letters from Sir Oliver, also omitted, 
appeared in February 1910 and May 1922; the latter (which was men’ 
tioned in the $.P.R. Journal) concerns the Cushman photograph by Hope, 
which Sir Oliver called “the first psychic photograph which did seriously 
impress me”. The following items in Mr. Besterman’s list are not recorded 
by him to have been reprinted in the Journat: DCCCIII (Journat, 
November 1923; mentioned in the S.P.R. Journal), DCOCCXXXVII 
(Journat, July 1924), DCCCCXI (Journat, November 1925), MLX VI 
(Journat, November 1929), MXCVII (Journat, November 1932). In 
the Journat for December 1913 is a lengthy discussion by Professor Hyslop 
of Sir Oliver's Presidential Address at the meeting of the British Associa’ 
tion in 1913, which Professor Hyslop attended. P.H. J. 





